XIII. B (iii), ANNEX

A  BUSINESS   SCHOOL   OF   INTELLECTUAL

ACTION

If, as has been argued in the chapter to which this annex attaches,
action is the Alpha and Omega1 of scholarship, no less than of'practical*
affairs, this accounts for the remarkable fact that a high proportion of an
effective minority of scholars in divers fields, including the field of His-
tory, has been recruited, not from among the professional Scribes and
Pharisees in an orthodoxly academic walk of life, but from publicans
and sinners who have taken their intellectual action as amateurs after
having served a laborious apprenticeship in such 'practical' trades as
war, law, politics, and, notably, commerce. If the essence of scholarship
is action, the first and last requirement for success in scholarship is to
be aktionsfakig} and, accordingly, a 'practical* profession in which a
neglect to take action spells instant disaster is a surer training in the
essentials of scholarship, as well as in those of 'practical* business, than
an academic profession in which the nemesis of inactivity is not im-
mediately brought home to a hesitant soul by a disastrous event.

In a previous context2 we have already taken note of the careers of a
pleiad of historians and a band of poets, sages, and saints who returned
to a life of action on the spiritual plane after having withdrawn from it
on the 'practical' plane on which they had served their apprenticeship.
Clarendon and Ibn Khaldun were lawyer-statesmen in retreat. Polybius
was a politician who had been deported and interned, Dante one who
had been sentenced to exile, and Ollivier one who had fallen into dis-
grace. Machiavelli was a rusticated, Confucius an unemployed, and
Saint Gregory the Great a retired, civil servant. Josephus was a prisoner-
of-war and Saint Ignatius Loyola an invalided soldier, while Thucydides
and Xenophon were soldiers in exile. Muhammad and Solon were re-
tired business men. Our previous observations on these men of action
who had qualified for entering on their spiritual activities by first going
through a 'practical* apprenticeship need not be recapitulated here; but
it is pertinent to our present inquiry to remind ourselves that the per-
sonal careers of seven out of the eight eventual historians on our previous
list all follow one uniform pattern. Their withdrawal, temporary or
permanent, from 'practical* life had, in every case save Ibn Khaldun's,
been involuntary. Every one of them had taken to History as a pis aller to
occupy an enforced and unwelcome vacation from some form of 'prac-
tical* activity;3 and, when, thanks to their 'practical* training in action,

1 Rev. i. 8 and n.                                                      2 In III. iii. 263-332.

3 This statement needs some qualification in its application to Thucydides, since he
tells us himself in the first sentence of his work (in Book I, chap i) that he 'started work
on it immediately after the outbreak of war, in the expectation that this war would not
only be a great one but would be the most important that had ever yet been fought*.
The historian's subsequent active service -was, no doubt, a public duty which he took as a
matter of course. Yet we can also feel sure that he did not welcome the twenty years*
period of full-time leisure for concentrating on his historical work to which he was